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CHINESE PIE 

A BOAT JOURNEY, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT 

By Mrs. H. S. Phillips, Kienning, China 
Chapter I 

THE SLAVE GIRL AND HER MISTRESS 

SO many excitements happened one after the other 
that it is difficult to tell you about them all. 
Perhaps I had better first explain that my name 
is." Heavenly Fragrance," and that, when my story 
opens, I was a slave girl, ten years old. My mistress, 
Mrs. Liu, was rich, and wore beautiful silk clothes, with 
heavy silver bracelets and hair ornaments. She could 
get all the good food she liked ; and had everything that 
anybody could want, but she was not happy. I often 
heard her say that her Hfe was full of sorrow ; it was 
because her two eldest sons were gamblers and wasted 
her money. My mistress was ashamed to own them. 

I had to wait on my mistress and do everything that 
I was told. I made tea for her constantly, from when she 
first awoke in the morning until the darkness came and 
we went to bed. If visitors called I had very quickly to 
bring fresh boiling water, and make titie tea in our best 
bowls, which are made of very beautiful thin china and 
stand in small brass saucers. For important guests I 
brought out the tiny, scented oranges, no larger than a 
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6 A BOAT JOURNEX, 

pea, and two or three of these floated in each bowl of 
tea. Then I brought the sweetmeats and cakes. (I 
could generally eat some without anyone seeing me.) 

I was not tall enough to dress my mistress's hair 
properly, but I stood beside her to hand her the pins and 
combs. In the cold weather I was very busy, for I had 
to keep the brass fire-basket filled with red-hot charcoal. 
If I let that get cold my mistress would beat me terribly. 
If anything got lost I was always scolded and beaten, as 
if it was my fault, but generally it was one of our neigh- 
bour's boys who had run off with the thing. Boys can 
do what they like — the slave girls get the beatings ! 

For many days I had noticed that my mistress had 
been in a bad temper, but I knew it was really her sorrow. 
I saw that her eyes were red with weeping alld I knew 
she could not sleep. Then suddenly one day she turned 
to me and said : " Heavenly Fragrance, I am going 
to be a Buddhist nun. My whole life shall be spent in 
an idol temple, and there I shall repeat the name of 
my goddess Kwanyin hundreds of thousands of times. 
I hope in that way that I shall gain merit and my heart 
will get peace." 

I felt very sad and frightened. I knew one nun ; she 
lived in a small room in a temple, and had taken a vow 
that she would never come out alive ! The door was 
bricked up ; there was just a hole in the wall through 
which her friends could pass food to her. It would be 
terrible to see my mistress with her head shaven, and no 
longer wearing any of her silver ornaments or her beauti- 
ful silk clothes. Indeed, I hoped that she would change 
her mind, and give up such an idea. But I was only a 
slave girl ; I could not say anything. 

Then next day Mrs. Sung came in to call. I had 
at once to bring tea and cakes and sweetmeats ; and as 
I stood by my mistress I heard some joyful laews. The 
daughter of Mrs. Sung was to be married, and many of 
the family were going to the wedding, which was to be in 
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Kienning city. They would travel for five days in a boat 
— and, oh ! I cannot tell you what I felt when Mrs. 
Sung invited my mistress to join the party ! 

I was so excited I almost dropped the cakes I was 
carrying. My mistress said : " That plan is most con- 
venient. I will travel with you to the wedding, and 
after I have greeted my friends at the feast, I will go and 
visit the temples in Kienning city, and choose the one 
which shall be my future home, and where I trust I may 
find the peace for which my heart is longing." 

I had never left Pucheng or been in a boat in my life ! 



Chapter II 



FIVE DAYS IN A BOAT 

I will tell you about my journey and what we did. 

Five men were rowing all day long, standing up to 
do so, and often singing a boat song, which helped them 
to row together. It was not really very comfortable on 
the boat. We all sat on 
the floor. If we moved, 
the boatmen shouted to 
us to sit still, or we might 
send the boat on to the 
rocks. At some places I 
was very much afraid, for 
the jagged rocks looked 
so close, and as we swept 
down the rapids, the roar 
of the water was terrible. 

As soon as it began to 
get dark, our boat was 
anchored and a thick, 
strong rope, made of 
bamboo, was twisted 

round a tree or a rock, lest Two Chines* Boatmen 





In an easy stretch of Rirer 

in the night the swift current might dislodge us, for then 
we should certainly be smashed to pieces on the rocks. 
The first night I looked into some other boats which 
were anchored near ours, and I noticed that in two or 
three of them the boatmen had their idol tied up on a 
shelf at the end of the boat, where they eat and sleep. 
Early in the morning before the boats started I saw a 
boatman burn a few sticks of incense in front of his 
idol. I suppose that, before the people in that boat 
went down a dangerous rapid, tiiey would also bum 
incense, and expect the idol to take care of them. Our 
boatmen did not have any idol in their boat. 

At one end of our boat was a small stove with a great 
iron saucepan ; in this our boatmen cooked enough rice 
for all of us. We had brought our own dried duck and 
fish, and plenty of cakes and extra, things to eat, but we 
shared the boatmen's hot rice and vegetables. While 
the cooking was going on, our eyes smarted very much 
with the smoke from the fire ; but how nice and cosy it 
was to sit in the dark and watch the steam from the rice 
and know it would soon be cooked and be very, very hot, 
and we should all enjoy our supper ! 

As soon as supper was finished we xmroUed our mats 
and, covered with our thick waddled quilts, aU lay in a 
row on the floor imder the low roof of our boat. We 
had a door made of matting at either end of the roofed-in 
part of the boat ; this helped to keep out the cold wind 
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and also made it more difficult for thieves to steal our 
things. Several times I felt a rat run over me; once 
it came right over my face,— but I am used to rats. 

Our boatmen were splendid workers. As soon as it 
began to get light in the morning, one of them was up and 
began to cook the rice. If we were in an easy part of 
the river where there were no rapids, our men rowed on 
while the rice was cooking ; as soon as it was ready we 
anchored again while we all had breakfast. 

Oh, yes, I enjoyed my first journey in a boat immensely ! 
It was exciting when we got to a market town. Then our 
boatmen anchored for an hour or two and went off to buy 
fresh vegetables and other things. We passed many 
interesting places. I liked to watch the buffaloes plough- 
ing in the rice fields, and once we stopped where men 
were cutting down sugar cane. We bought quite a lot 
of it. You foreign people do not generally enjoy it, I 
am told, but that is because you do not know how to 
appreciate nice things ! You don't like our delicious big 
squares of fat pork in that lovely hot, greasy gravy ! 
But then, foreigners were barbarians not long ago, so no 
wonder you cannot enjoy our food. But I often feel 

sorry for you. 

The fifth and last day 
on the boat I got a great 
many pinches. A lot of 
little things had rolled 
away, and clothes had 
got crumpled, and the 
water had come in and 
made some things wet. 
/ was blamed for every- 
thing, and I felt very 
miserable. It is not at 
^ all nice to be a slave ! 

,. One oHhc boatmen began to cook ^t last in the distance 

the rice " wc saw the big walls of 
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Kienning city. Dozens and dozens of boats, big and 
little, were anchored there. The ferry boat seemed to 
be in our way, and our boatmen weire very angry, and 
everyone was shouting ; but at last we anchored. 

To my great relief I saw that a gentleman was waiting 
for us. It was Mr. Sung. He talked for some time and 
then sent his servant to fetch sedan chairs, in which the 
ladies were to be carried up to his house. 

I expect if you foreign people had been there, you 
would have been really frightened, for all the coolies 
shouted and quarrelled. It is natural that they should 
quarrel and each man try to get the lightest load. And 
what man could be satisfied with the payment he gets ? 
But even I was surprised at their bad language, and 
thought perhaps Mr. Sung was not paying them enough. 
You see, the coolies are very sharp, and they knew we 
were going to a wedding, so they expected extra money ! 

At last we started up from the river bank, and went 
through the large gate into the city. As I had only lived 
in a market town and had never been to a real city before, 
I had never seen such great gates and huge walls. The 
walls were thirty to forty feet high and twelve to fifteen 
feet thick. 

Of course, as I was a slave, my feet had not been bound ; 
they are large and ugly, but I can walk, and I did my 
best to keep close to Mrs. Liu's chair as the coolies carried 
her through the narrow streets. There were so many 
people about that I felt quite frightened. 



Chapter III 

MRS. SUNG'S HOUSE 

You want to know about Mrs. Sung's house ? Well, it 
was very like my mistress's house in Pucheng except 
that it was larger. There was, of course, a high wall, 
about twelve feet wide, built in the road just in front of the 
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door, and the visitors went round the wall to one side or 
the other. We should not like to walk straight into a 
house. Evil spirits do not understand about going 
round corners, so we feel safer if we have this extra piece 
of wall. Poor people who cannot afford a wall paste up 
a paper god on the door, and he protects them. I was glad 
to see charms hanging over the bed- 
room doors to keep away the evil 
spirits. A friend of my mistress's had 
a splendid charm. Her husband is a 
soldier, and he had brought home two 
swords which they hung one at the 
head and the other by the side of the 
bed. Those certainly would frighten 
away the evil spirits, they thought ! 
The rooms were furnished with beauti- 
fully carved dark wood chairs and 
small tables, and the doors were 
elaborately carved with pictures of 
little men and horses. 

On a shelf at the far end of the re- 
ception room were three family idols : 
two wooden ones and a smaller one of 
the goddess of mercy, made of white 
china. That was just like our house. 
On that same shelf were three ances- 
tral tablets, 

I was glad to notice a lovely 
hot, greasy smell, which told 
that cooking was going on in 
the kitchen. I am not really 
greedy, but I so seldom get 
enough to eat. 

I was sent into the bedroom 
at once to unpack my mistress's 
best coats. She had not been 
able to paint and powder her 




An Aoeestral T&blet 

Tbe Cblnese tbink tbat each person bas 
tbree souls, and tbat at death one soul re- 
mains with the body, one passes into the 
spirit-land, and the third into an ancestral 
tablet. The name of the person, the date ol 
bis birth and death, and the names ol his 
sons are written on the tace of the tablet. 
The relatives worship before the tablet. 
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face properly on the boat, so there was a great deal to 
be done now. The bedrooms were all crowded with 
guests ; and as you know have no windows, so of course 
are dark, and get hot and stuffy. 

Oh, I got so tired that evening ! I had so many things 
to do ; and because Mrs. Sung's little boy spilt some tea 
on my mistress's lovely pink satin shoe, / was beaten 
and not allowed to have any supper. There was no bed 
for me, of course ; but at last, when all the ladies had got 
into their big beds and I had handed tea and sweetmeats 
and cakes to them and they were ready to go to sleep, 
I crept about and found a bamboo chair. It was hard, 
but I curled up on it, and at last I, too, went to sleep. 



Chapter IV 

THE WEDDING FEASTS 

I was up at daylight to get the water boiled and help 
cook the breakfast and cut up the vegetables ; then I had 
to take the boiling water in our nice red lacquered bowl 
for my mistress to wash her face and hands. I helped 
her to get up and dress. 

Visitors were arriving all the time. For five days there 
were to be two feasts each day. The men from the shop 
had brought tables and little wooden stools for seats : 
ten stools were put round each table. They brought all 
the food too, ready prepared, though it was cooked in the 
house. There would be hundreds bt wedding guests, 
but as each one paid a sihall fee, it was not too expensive. 
A gentleman sat near the door and received the guests 
as they arrived. They brought their gifts wrapped up 
in red paper. 

It is most important that each guest should sit in the 
place befitting his or her rank. A s,tranger might have 
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thought that they were quarrelling, for each guest politely 
tried to take a lower place, and there was much pushing 
and persuasion. At length Mrs. Sung got them to take 
the correct seats. When everyone was seated, a large 
bowl full of beautiful hot food was placed in the centre 
of each table. No one began to eat until the hostess took 
her chopsticks in her hands, and, bowing, invited eachguest 
to do so. They then all together put their chopsticks into 
the central bowl. After eating a nice mouthful, each put 
her chopsticks down again on the table. Again they were 
invited to eat, and again each took one mouthful. This 
went on until the big bowl was nearly empty and was 
taken away. Before the next cours^ came in, everyone 
ate melon seeds or pea-nuts, and sipped hot tea or wine 
from tiny bowls. 

Mrs. Sung had twenty-fqur courses prepared for each 
feast, and the guests were seated at the tables for about 
three hours. How I wished I might b'e a guest and wear 
a beautiful silk coat and eat as much as I wanted J. But 
I was a slave, and had to keep out of the way. I peeped 
through doors, and when the bowls were carried out I 
got a scraping from them. The flavour was delicious ! 

But you want to hear about the bride. She was not 
allowed to eat any food while the visitors were feasting, 
and she must have got very faint and hungry. She sat 
in her bedroom all day, and the visitors crowded in and 
looked at her. I looked too, and saw the visitors fingering 
her beautiful red silk and satin clothes, teasing her and 
laughing at her and asking questions. I even saw men 
talking to her and laughing. The bride may never answer 
a word ; she must not look up, so her eyes were fixed on 
the ground. She must have felt very sad and lonely. 
She had cried, I was told, when she left her mother's home ; 
and when she was carried along the streets in the gay 
flowery chair, she was stiU wailing and crying. But now 
that she was in her husband's home, she must not show 
her feelings in any way. She had not yet seen the man 
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who was to be her hus- 
band. They had never 
spoken to each other ! 
Truly, it is not good to 
be a Chinese girl, even 
though your parents are 
rich ! 



Chapter V 

MRS. Liu's WISH 



I will not tell you more 
about the bride or the 
feasting ; I muSt tell you 
something much more 
exciting ! I was stand- 
ing outside the guest 
room and watching my 
mistress as she ate her food, 




When all tKe feasting was over, 

the bride and bridegroom saw one 

another for the first time ! 



I heard her tell her friends 
of the misery of her life, and that she had decided to 
become a Buddhist nun. An old gentleman who sat 
near to her said : " Why do you not try the Christian 
rehgion ? I have heard there is unloosing of sorrows in 
it." My mistress turned to him to ask him more. I 
could not hear all they said, but this gentleman said he 
himself still worshipped idols, and mfeant to do so, but 
he had met with people who were Christians, and he 
said they seemed to be happy, and they were no longer 
afraid of the evil spirits. He said their lives were pure 
and good, and they had often invited him to go with 
them to their church. 

My mistress listened earnestly, but said she felt she 
must first go to an idol temple and inquire more fully 
about the life of a nun. 

The very next day she told me to come with her. Mr. 
Sung had found an old man to escort us, and together we 
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went to a large idol temple. We saw the priest in charge 
of it. His face looked hard and cruel, and I thought 
that there was no happiness in it. My mistress asked him 
many questions. I did not listen much, I was watching 
a rat which kept getting on to the tahle and carrying away 
some of the food that had been left there. At length 
my mistress called : " Heavenly Fragrance, it is time 
we went. My heart is not at peace ; the priest cannot 
promise me comfort or joy." 
Then, turning to the old man who had escorted us, she 




The bride wailed and cried when she was carried through the 
streets in her flowery chair (see page 14) 

said : " Uncle, do you know where- the foreigners Uve — 
where they worship their God ? Take me to them ! I 
will give you money." 

Then, indeed, I was excited ! I had heard a little about 
foreign women, but I had never seen one. Now we were 
going to a foreigner's house ! The stories I had heard 
came to my mind, and I was frightened, but I did 
want to see one ! We turned down a street, and very 
soon our guide said : " It is here that the foreign teacher 
lives." 
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My mistress waited outside the do6r, and I was afraid 
her courage had failed her. But no, she knocked and 
pushed it a little open. No foreign lady appeared ! I 
was so glad ! I saw only two of our own women. They 
did not wear silk coats, only blue cotton ones, but they 
were very clean and their faces looked kind, and so 
amazingly happy. 

They greeted us, but in answer to olir inquiry they said 
that the foreign teacher was away.* " To-morrow, to- 
morrow, come early : here we have glad news to tell," 
they said. 

I think my mistress was relieved. She bowed and 
thanked them, saying : " Yes, to-morrow I will come." 

We then turned, and slowly, slowly walked back to Mr. 
Sung's house. Although we had been only a very little 
way, I knew my mistress's feet were painful ; she 
walked with great difficulty. She was very quiet and did 
not talk to me at all. When we got back to our noisy 
household, she went into a back room, and there she sat 
thinking, thinking, and saying nothing. She ate scarcely 
any supper, and went to bed early, saying to me : 
" Heavenly Fragrance, to-morrow very early, bring my 
tea, bring my hot water, and get the breakfast ready ; we 
are going to visit the foreign teacher." 

Chapter VI 

AT THE FOREIGNEI^'S 

I, too, went to bed early, and was up very early the 
next day. I could not understand my mistress. She 
did not scold me at all. I heard her tell Mrs. Sung that 
she had dreamed that her heart was full of deep peace. 

We ate our breakfast quickly, before the other visitors 

were ready for theirs. The old man was waiting' to 

escort us, and once more we went down the narrow street 

to the foreign teacher's house. The door was open, and 
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we saw women and children in the reception room. One 
of them recognized us and quickly came out and welcomed 
us, saying that the foreign teacher would gladly see us. 
My mistress walked straight in ; I trembled and kept 
behind her, for I had heard dreadful things about foreign 
women, and I was very frightened> 

Then I saw a lady coming to us. She spoke our words 
and greeted us kindly, calling to one of the children to 
bring tea. As I looked into her face I knew I need fear 
nothing. It is true her eyes were like mildew — a. strange 
blue colour — but oh, her face was so kind and bright and 
happy ! I stood close to her as she talked. 

My mistress told all her story, and then asked : " Is it 
true that there is unloosing of sorrows in your religion ? " 

" Yes, indeed, our God is mighty. He can give peace 
and joy. He forgives our sins." I cannot tell you all 
the foreign lady said ; but as she spoke I watched my 
mistress and I saw a deep content coming into her face. 

We started home again, but not before I had heard my 
mistress say : " To-morrow, then, I shall come. I have 
money ; I shall be no expense to you ;- but I will come as 
your disciple, and I will learn how to worship the God of 
Whom you have been speaking." 

Back to Mrs. Sung's we went, but oh, with what dif- 
ferent feelings from those of the previous night ! My 
mistress at once told Mrs. Sung her decision, and very 
quickly all in the house knew it too. Some -were angry, 
others feared the wrath of the gods and evil spirits ; some 
had already heard of the Christian religion and believed 
it to be good. I watched my mistress, and to my great 
relief saw that nothing moved her : her mind was made 
up and at rest. She did not sleep until late that night, 
and I also could not sleep. I was toO excited ! 

Next morning we were up early. I had many things 
to do, but early in the afternoon all was ready, and escorted 
by a large number of the wedding guests we slowly, slowly 
walked again to the foreign teacher's house. Tea was 
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given to all the visitors; they lookfed at everything in 
that foreign house ; and when their curiosity was a little 
satisfied, they too sat down and listened as the foreign 
lady, and some of our own Chinese women, explained 
to them the meaning of this reHgion. 

Of course I could not understand what they said — 
what slave girl could ever learrt ? — ^t(ut it seemed to me 
they often spoke of love and joy. I never heard them 
say they were afraid of their God, in the same way as we 
fear the evil spirits. At last I, too, hoped that I might 
learn a little. 

You can think of us now back at Pucheng. Oh, yes, 
we stayed in Kienning city quite a long time and lived 
in a house next to that of the foreign lady. Every day 
we heard her teach. We learnt to sing the Christian 
hymns, and gradually we began to understand about the 
great God of love. We are so happy. No longer does 
my mistress look upon me as a slave. I am her serving 
maid. She is kind to me, and I love her and try to do my 
work well. Together we read God's Word, and when the 
visitors come my mistress tells them of God Who has 
made her happy. My mistress is still troubled about her 
wicked sons, but I have heard her praying to God for them. 
We now know that God loves us and can do everything 
that is good and kind. So can He not help those sons to 
change their ways ? 



SOME WISE CHINESE PROVERBS 

An aroused spirit can do anything. 
Time is lilce an arrow. 
A poor tamily needs a capable wile. 
A big Iieart is better tlian a big house. 
When you have leisure arrange things tor busy days. 
II a man has no debts he is not poor. 
Do not be afraid of going slowly, but of standing still. 
Hunied men lack wisdom. 

When you drink water think of the fountain — be mindful of the source of 
your benefits. 




FRAGMENTS, OLD AND 

NEW 
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HEN oDi forefathers were clothed in skins and stained with woad, 
the Chinese wore embroidered silk clothes. 



The Chinese invented printing from movable type and discovered 
the use of gunpowder some centuries before Europeans ; they studied the 
sun, moon, and stars and kept careful records two thousand years before 
the Christian era. 

When the British were still savages the Chinese had a settled civilization, 
books, schools, good houses, and furniture. 

China loves anything old. Her history goes back 5000 years, far longer 
than that of any of the present nations of Europe. 

China is as large as the whole continent of Europe; one alone of its 
eighteen provinces (Szechwan in the west) is as big as France, while the 
smallest ( Cbekiang) is larger than Ireland. A fourth of the whole population 
of the world live in China. 

Reverence for parents and deceased ancestors has always been taught 
throughout China, in tact the chief act of worship is known as " ancestral 
worship." People make offerings to the spirits of their ancestors ; paper 
money and clothes are burnt, in order that they may be provided for in another 
world, and that their spirits may be kept quiet and happy and so prevented 
from doing harm. 

There are three outstanding forms of reli^on in China, Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism. Confucianism takes its name from China's greatest 
sage, Confucius, and Taoism is associated with the teaching of Laotze. Both 
these religious teachers lived in the sixth century B.C. 

About the beginning of the Christian era, the Emperor of Cliina was 
dissatisfied with the religion of the land, and sent to the West to inquire into 
religious matters. The messengers returned vrith a Buddhist priest from 
India, who introduced the teaching of Gautama Buddha, an Indian prince. 

During the sixth century Christianity was introduced by missionaries from 
Syria. For a time the Christians advanced steadily, but the Bible was not 
taught or circulated and gradually the Christian Church died out, leaving 
few traces of its former power and progress. 

Later the Roman Catholics started a mission in China, and some of the 
Chinese converts as well as their European teachers suffered martyrdom tor 
their taitb. 
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It was not until the early years of the nineteenth century that Christians in 
England began to see that it was their duty to take the Gospel to China. The 
first Protestant missionary to enter the country was Robert Morrison, who went 
to Canton in 1807 under the London Missionary Society. By 1819 Morrison 
had completed and published his translation of the whole Bible in Chinese. 

Of the English Church societies the C.M.S. was the first to enter China ; 
that was in 1844. The missions of the C.M.S. are now more widespread and 
numerous in workers and converts than those of any other individual Chureh. 
At the present time the C.M.S. missionaries in China number 391. There 
are 11,689 children In the mission schools receiving daily Bible teaching, and 
the 1360 beds in the mission hospitals are always occupied. There are more 
than 20,000 baptized converts, and nearly 4000 people are under instruction 
for baptism. 

The first Chinese Bishop of the Anglican Communion, Archdeacon Sing 
Tsae-Seng, was consecrated assistant bishop in the diocese of Chekiang in 
1918. The Chinese Christians have begun to form societies to teach the 
people of their own land of Christ. 

China is awakening, her people are going ahead. They feel that while 
other nations have been progressing they have been left beliind, and now 
they want to learn ail that Europe and America can teach. One of China's 
most enlightened statesmen has said that 
" the awakening of China may be traced 
in no small measure to the hand of the 
missionary." 

The European missionary is a trusted 
friend. In the constant disturbances 
which are taking place — due to a great 
sleeping land rousing herself and seek- 
ing reforms and not know- 
ing how to set about them — 
the people turn to the 
missionary. When a roving 
band of brigands is on the 
road, men, women, and 
children flock to the mission 
house as the safest place. 
Even brigands usually re- 
spect the missionary and 
will take his advice. 



China is troubled and 
worried. She wants re- 
form. Let us help to give 
her the Gospel ol Cluist 
Whose teaching and ex- 
ample is the truest founda- 
tion on which any nation 
can build. 




A Chinese Gentleman to whom the Gospel 
was " Good News " (see story on page 30) 



CHINA TEA 

THE schoolroom party was certainly not in a very 
good temper. A wet half holiday is all very well 
if you have lots of things to do indoors, but 
when you have planned a picnic it is most annoying. 
It was just a schoolroom picnic too^ so there were no 
grown-ups to lighten the disaster, and the children, 
after a not very successful romp, had thrown themselves 
on chairs, sofa, and floor, and were turning over books 
and longing for tea-time to come. 

Matters had not been made any smoother by Maggie's 
suggestion that the younger ones should wash their 
hands. Dick declared his were not a bit dirty, which 
was hard to believe, as he had been a bear for some while ; 
and Elsie said it was a shame on a hoHday when only 
Maggie was pouring out, that they should have to have 
clean hands. Maggie foresaw a sulky tea if she insisted, 
and yet felt cowardly and cross with herself for letting 
the matter drop. A gloomy silence settled on the com- 
pany till Dick suddenly looked up from his magazine 
and exclaimed : " China tea ! What rot ! Means china 
tea-pot, I suppose." 
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" Of course not, you little ass," was the polite rejoinder ; 
" have you never heard of China tea before ? " 

" If I'm an ass you're another," Shouted Dick ; and 
words seemed likely to run high, when suddenly the door 
opened. 

" Oh ! Aunt Ethel," exclaimed all the children at once. 
' ' Do come and have tea with us ; it will be ready ever so 
soon." 

" That is exactly what I have come for ; Grannie is 
taking a nap, and I thought I would come over and get 
tea here ; and now I find your mother is out, so will you 
have pity on a starving aunt ? " 

" Won't we just ! We were feeling so sad because we 
were to have had a picnic and cannot," explained Maggie ; 
while Elsie whispered to Dick : " Best go and wash our 
hands," and the two slipped out of the room. 

What was their surprise when they returned to find 
the table pushed away, and cushions, cups, and all the 
tea-things careftdly arranged on the floor. 

" We are going to have an indoor picnic," said Aunt 
Ethel. " We thought it would be better than none at all." 

" What a simply gorgeous idea ! " said Dick, as he flung 
himself down. The meal passed off very happily. Aunt 
Ethel had a way of warding off quarrels, and giving, as 
the children expressed it, quite a " picnic touch " to the 
affair. 

" Now you must tell us a story," said the children, 
when the tea-things had duly been cleared away. " Stories 
are always part of a picnic. We will all sit on the floor, 
like a picnic, and pretend we are out of doors." 
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"■ What shall it be about ? " asked Aunt Ethel. 
" China tea," said Dick. " If there is such a thing, I 
guess it's awfully gritty." 

" I assure you it is not ! " replied his aunt. " It is very 
good." 

" I think it horrid," remarked Maggie, " like chopped 
hay. Mother has it in the drawing-room, and I had some 
last time I went down to see the visitors. One lady said : 
' What delicious tea, Mrs. Power !' Real China 1 May 
I ask where you get it ? ' And Mother said Uncle Bob 
sent it to her and told her it was as near Uke what is sold 
in Peking as any European can get, though, of course, it 
was not the real thing. I thought to myself : ' Don't 
ask me to drink the real thing theii ! ' " 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Dick, "it's niade in China ! I kept 
on thinking it was made of china ! " 

Aunt Ethel laughed outright. " No wonder you 
thought it gritty ! " she said. " Well, I will tell you some- 
thing about it anyway. You shall hear the story of a 
young tea-picker I met some years ago. If you had seen 
Peach Blossom as I first saw her, I wonder if you would 
have known whether she were aj boy or a girl. Her 
hair was cut short to the neck with a straight fringe in 
front, and she wore a short blue cotton coat and long 
blue trousers ; she was squatting by the roadside sobbing 
bitterly. ' What is the matter, little one ? ' I asked her 
in the best Chinese I could muster* She looked up, her 
bright black eyes all wet with tears, and stared at me. 
I repeated my question very slowly 
and gently, but the sight of a foreign 
woman was too- much for her. She 
jumped up and ran away. At that 
moment a young woman, also in blue 
cotton, came hurrying down the road 

, J.- — nmirr^-**"" " ^*^ ^ large basket, and the 
'"''^■^^s^^B^B^^^k^ child, catching sight of her, 

dashed into her arms. I could 
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not make out what the woman said, but I gathered that 
the child had been lost and that the mother was rather 
cross with her, and, for some reason, in a great hurry. 

" I followed the pair at a distance, and by-and-by 
came to the tea plantations, if you can call them that. 
They were not my idea of plantations at all. The low 
bushes of tea grew among the rocks, and the pickers 
sometimes had to climb up to get at them. Here and 
there were ladders nailed to the rocks and people 
scrambling up on all fours. There w^e men, women, and 
children hard at work filling large baskets as fast as they 
could. By-and-by a long procession of these pickers 
wound their way down to the temple, baskets and all. 
I thought perhaps they were going to offer the first- 
fruits to the gods, and, being a forei^er, I did not like 
to follow lest I should be thought to be intruding, so I 
went back to my friend's house and described what I had 
seen. 

" I must tell you that this happened when I was 
staying in China with Uncle Bob, a.nd had come for a 
few days' visit to some missionaries, one of whom was 
an old schoolfellow ; so, though I was a stranger in that 
particular place, I was quite accustomed to many things 
in China, and could talk the language of my own neigh- 
bourhood fairly well. 

" My friends were much interested in what I told them, 
but explained that the people were not going to the temple 
to worship, but merely to sort tea, as the temple courts 
are the largest open spaces they have. ' We thought 
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of visiting them to-morrow. Would you like 

to come too ? ' they said. 
" ' Indeed I should,' I replied. So next 

morning off we started for the nearest temple 

with a concertina and pictures." 
" A concertina, Auntie ! " exclaimed Maggie. 

" Why, whatever for ? I thought only nigger 

minstrels used concertinas! " 
Aunt Ethel laughed. " No, I assure you quite clean 
white people use them too, and we were not going to sing 
comic songs either ! When you cannot carry about a 
piano or harmonium, a concertina is a very useful accom- 
paniment to hymn singing." 
" But why did you want to sing hymns ? " asked Elsie. 
" Missionaries mostly do," said Maggie. " Go on, 
Auntie ; we won't interrupt again — ^not till next time. 

You started off for the temple with a concertina " 

" Well, the temple was full of people sorting tea as 
quickly as they could. Of course you know it is the tea 
leaves we use, not the stalk, and when the people are 
picking they naturally pick in stalks too, so these have 
to be put aside. Every now and then men came round 
and weighed and carried off the tea, and paid the people 
for what they had done. The more a family could pick, 
the more they were paid, which was why so many young 
boys and girls were there. 

" We went round talking to the people, who seemed 
pleased to see us, though as a matter of fact many of 
them were too busy to lift their eyes 'from their baskets. 
By-and-by we came upon Peach Blossom and her mother. 
Poor girl ! She looked very tired, and I heard her mother 
speak sharply to her. ' What is she saying ? ' I asked 
Miss Long, for I could not imderstand the dialect. ' She 
is scolding her for making mistakes, telling her to be more 
careful how she sorts. Poor little rtiaid ! It is very 
trying to the eyes, and I expect she has done about as 
much as she can manage ; but these people are so poor 
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they want to earn every penny that* they can, so they 
make the children work too.' 

" Miss Long turned to the woman? and asked her to 
let the child stop for a bit. ' She will work better if she 
has a rest,' she said. 

" The woman seemed to know Miss JLong, so she smiled 
and nodded, and Peach Blossom, having looked me care- 
fully up and down, put her hand in Mis§ Long's, and came 
with us to see the pictures we had brought. We held up 
one of the Good Samaritan so that as many as possible 
might see it, and Miss Long gave a very simple talk about 
it, explaining it just as mother might explain it to you, 
only she did not talk so much about what we might do, 
as about our Lord being the Good Samaritan, and what 
He has done for the people in China and all of us. 
The people, busy though they were, seemed much in- 
terested and said : ' These are good words,' and Peach 
Blossom and her little friends who had also gathered 
roxind us exclaimed : ' Say it all over again,' just as 
English boys and girls sometimes do." 

" And did you tell it again. Auntie ? " 

' ' Yes, Miss Long did. First she san'g a hymn in Chinese 
and then she told her story over again ; then we went 
round once more, talking to those who seemed inclined to 
listen. Next day we did the same thing, and each day 
till the tea-sorting was over. When 
it came to an end, Miss Long invited 
the people to come and hear more of 
the teaching at the prayer house, and 
asked the mothers to send their 
children to the Christian school which 
the missionaries had just started." 

" Did Peach Blossom go ? " 

" Yes." 

" And did you buy any of the tea 
and bring it home. Auntie ? " 

" No. I think if I had, you would 
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have thought it even nastier than mother's tea ; for 
the Chinese do not prepare it in the same way for them- 
selves as they do when they are sending it to Europe. 
They consider we like it after it is spoilt ! " 

" Tell us what they do with theirs." 

" They first dry it in the sun, and perhaps add some bits 
of jasmine to give it a very scented taste ; then the best 
is sent to Peking. The tea that is to be exported they put 
into coppers and dry it up till it is quite shrivelled and 
brown — not green like the sun-dried tea they themselves 
drink. I will tell you how Peach Blossom makes a cup 
of tea. First she puts a few of the pale, green leaves 
in a cup, then she pours on boiling water and watches 
the leaves uncurl ; then, before it has had time to ' stand,' 
as we call it, she raises the cup to her lips with both hands 
and drinks up the green liquid without milk or sugar, 
making a great sucking noise to show how much she 
enjoys it." 

" Oh, Auntie, how funny ! We should think the tea 
horrid, and how shocked you would be if we made a 
noise when we drank ! " 

" I should think the people would like our tea much 
better if only they would try it," said Maggie. 

" I am not so sure. I remember a story of two Chinese 
ladies who went to call on an English lady, and of course, 
being polite, she gave them tea ; but, alas ! it was made 
EngUsh fashion, and when the visitors got outside, one 
said to the other : ' What was that horrid medicine she 
gave us ? ' " 
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" Oh, Auntie!" 

" Well, it is quite true. But it is about the tea-pickers 
rather than tea-drinkers that I really wanted to tell 
you ; — the tea-pickers, who know nothing of God, but 
live all day in fear of offending the evil spirits. I wonder 
whether, when you next drink your own tea, you will 
think of China and the millions of people there, and ask 
God to send missionaries to teach them all — and especially 
the tea-pickers." 

" I will try," whispered Elsie ; and the others nodded. 

" Now I really must be off. Grannie will have waked 
up and want me to read to her. So good bye, dears." 

" Good-bye, Aunt China Tea," said Dick. " Why, it's 
hardly raining now ! Let's all walk with you to your 
garden gate." 

G. A. T. Frere. 

SOME PUZZLES 

1. A RIDDLE-ME-REE 

My first is in KING but not in QUEEN, 

My second in BISHOP tliough not in DEAN, 

My third is in BEEF bat not in PORK, 

My fourtli is in CRANE but not in STORK, 

My fifth you will find in both PENCE and POUND, 

My sixth is in SILENCE and not in SOUND, 

My seventh Is in SANDAL but not in BOOT, 

My eighth is in GRAIN but not in FRUIT, 

My whole is the name of a Chinese city 

Which please find out now I've finished my ditty ! 

2. TWO BURIED NAMES 
{Tno places in China where the G.M.S. has a mission hospital and schools') 

a. The two scouts had some fun in going ofi toi the week and did good 
work too. 

&. Muang, a girl in an embroidered blue silk coat, was first at the winning- 
post. 

8. WHAT IS IT? 

(The initials and final letters of the answers spell the name of a country 

inhabited by 350,000,000 people) 

A title sometimes given to the writer of Eedesiastes. 

A prophetess. 

The Gittlte who promised to remain by King David whether in life or death. 

A prophet. 

One whom St. Paul called beloved. 

(_For answers to puzzles, see page 52) 



HOW MR. LI WROTE HIS ACCOUNTS 



By the Rev. Reginald C. Taylor, Szechwan, 
Western China 
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EE ch'u han jiouza lai gor Chengtu." 

That's what Mr. Li said to his servant one 

evening ; and although it sounds nonsense to 

you, the servant went out, and calling at a sedan-chair 

shop said : " I want two men to take my master by chair 

into the capital to-morrow." 

" How much will you give us ? " said the men at the 
shop. 

" How much do you want ? " asked old Fong, the 
servant. 

" Twenty cash a mile," replied the men. 
" Nonsense, nonsense, I'll give you nine." 
" Not enough ! Not enough ! W^y, a bowl of rice is 

so dear now, we should 
have nothing left when 
we got back." 

" Well, say how much 
you really want, and if 
it's fair I'll give it to 
you." 

" Fifteen cash a mile," 
said both the men in a 
breath. 

" We'U say twelve cash 
and one hundred cash tea 
money as a tip between 
you v^hen we arrive," said 
old Fong. " How will 
that do ? " 




Tlie old Lady of the Mansion 
at her Worship 
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The coolies smoked until old 
Fo>g came out 



" All right ! When 
shall we come ? " 

" In the early morn- 
ing before breakfast ; 
and here is some money 
to fix the bargain," said 
old Fong ; and he went 
back to his master's 
house very pleased with 
the thought of a journey 
to the capital and its 
gay streets, so different 
from the quiet country 
life in their hamlet. I 
wish I could show you a picture of the house as it stands 
shaded by tall cypress trees in the midst of the sunny 
rice fields of West China. It is a full day's journey from 
€hengtu, whither Mr. Li wanted to go to buy silks for his 
winter clothes, and one or two books, and also to look up 
some old friends who lived there. 

True to their promise, early in the morning before the 
scorching sun had risen on the plain, the coolies appeared 
at the gates of the house with a shout : " Lai la, lai la 
(We've come, we've come)." 

The old woman of the mansion was joist offering a stick 
of incense to the gods and bowing three times with it in 
her hands as she heard the shout. Fixing the stick of 
burning incense in a crack in front of the tablet, she 
shouted: "Coming, coming," and hobbled on her 
crippled feet (bound like those of many millions of the 
women of China), and unbarred the big gates. 

In walked the coolies. With a great deal of noise they 
got two benches from the guest room, and standing up 
on them they took Mr. Li's chair down from its place 
under the rafters ; seizing a feather brush they knocked 
the cobwebs off the chair. Then they took their long 
bamboo pipes from their girdles, and squatting on the 
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ground smoked until old Fong came out with a red pig- 
skin box. This the coolies tied on to the poles at the 
back of the chair. 

At last out came Mr. Li in a long thin gown made of 
grass cloth, and wearing blackvelvet shoes, and white calico 
socks, with his trousers neatly tied up with black ribbon 
over the top of his socks. Fanning 
himself gently he got into the chair. 
" Don't forget to bring back a pot 
of sweet ginger, will you. Daddy ? " 
called a voice from one of the rooms. 
" Slowly, slowly go," said the 
people of the house. 

" Please sit down," remarked Mr. 
Li — which is the-Chinese way of say- 
ing " good-byej" They would not 
understand if anyone said : " God 
be with you," which is what " good- 
bye " means. 

So away went the chair with 
Mr. Li and his servant, old Fong, 
forty hot mUes to the capital. Many 
a time did the' coolies halt on the 
hot, dusty road and eat basins of 
rice and drink basins of tea ; and 
many a squeaking wheelbarrow 
laden with tobacco did they pass. 
At last, after going through long, hot, narrow suburban 
streets, they came to a stone bridge crowded with 
chair bearers, like a cab stand in London. Then they 
could see the grey towers of the gate of the city crowded 
with soldiers ; but the gate was open, for there were stUl 
many hours of daylight. Through the cool shadow of 
the gates they went, and along tjie crowded streets, 
shouting : " Backs, backs," as they nearly knocked some 
slowcoach in front of them with the hard end of the 
chair pole. 




" Don't forget to bring 
back a pot of sweet ginjer, 
Daddy" 
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At last they arrived at their inn. Old Fong had got 
out of the chair and run on in front and secured a room 
for himself and his master; and so, when the luggage 
box was untied and put into the room, all was ready for 
a good meal of hot rice. The coolies received their money 
and had their rice. Then, after washing their feet in 
very hot water in a tiny wooden tub, they went to the 
counter and each got his bed — a big calico sack filled 
with cotton wool — and being tired after their long hot 
day — ^lay down and were soon snoring. 

The next day Mr. Li strolled slowly along the streets 
and looked at the shops ; and with a great deal of bargain- 
ing completed some of his business, not forgetting the pot 
of sweet ginger for his boy. 

After two or three days of city life, so busy after the 
quiet country house amid the rice fields, Mr. Li grew tired 
of the noisy streets and said : " Old Fong, to-morrow we 
must go home." 

" Landlord, landlord," he called, " have you got some 
paper ? I want to write my accounts." You would 
think it"strange for the guest in an hotel to write his own 
accounts, but that is what they do in West China, for the 
landlord never gives a guest a written bill. 

" There is some paper in the drawer of the table in yOur 
room, sir," shouted the landlord to Mr. Li. 

Mr. Li pulled open the drawer and found a pile of paper 
books l5dng inside, and said : " There's no paper here, 
only some books." 

" Tear out one or two pages and turn them 
inside out and write on that side," said the 
landlord. (For the Chinese only print on one 
side of their thin paper, and fold the paper 
so that every page in a book is double like 
a paper bag, only it is open at the two ends.) 

Mr. Li took out one of the books, and 
on the outside were these four words written 
in a line. 
3 
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" Mar (horse)," 

said Mr. Li to him- 
self. " Kor (can)." 

said Mr. Li. "Horse 

can ! Why that 

makes no sense ! 

Perhaps ' Mar Kor ' 

is a man's name." 
The next two he 

read aloud. " Foo 

Yin (Happy Sound). 

It must be a book 

that teUs about hap- 
piness. I should like 

to take this home 

and read it." So he 

went to the landlord 

and said : " Host, 

may I borrow those 

booksin thedrawer ? " 

" Oh, yes," said the landlord, "[take as many as you 

like." 
And so away went Mr. Li the next day with his long 

pipe poking out of the sedan-chair window, and the 

precious books in a bundle under the seat. 

When he got back to " Two Roads Mount," for that 
was the name of his village, you can imagine how his people 
crowded round him to ask air about his journey; how 
much he paid for his silks and the ginger, and what friends 
he had seen in the capitaL Then after the coolies had 
been paid and all the bustle and noise had died away, Mr. 
Li got out his bundle of books, and seating himself on a 
chair in the cool guest hall, began to read aloud. Time 
and time again as he read, there came in a strange name : 
" Yeh Soo." He read how this Yeh Soo called men to 
follow Him ; how He made blind men to see, and lame 
men to walk and even called the dead back to life. And 



Entrance Gate to a Country Town 
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as Mr. Li read, he thought : "I suppose at the end of 
this book Yeh Soo is made king of His country." How 
surprised he was to find that the people nailed Yeh Soo 
to a cross of wood ! 

" How very strange this is! I've never read a story 
like this before," thought Mr. Li. " To-naorrow I'll read 
the other books and see if they tell me any more about 
this Yeh Soo." 

And so, day by day, Mr. Li took out these books and 
read them ; and although there was no one to teach him 
more, he got to love the story of Yeh Soo, and lent the 
books to other gentlemen to read. I expect you have 
already guessed that " Foo Yin (Haj)py Sound) " is the 
Chinese for Gospel ; and " Mar Kor " is the Chinese for 
Mark ; and " Yeh Soo " for Jesus. 

Many, many days after Mr. Li's journey to Chengtu 
I met him near his home and he told me his story. So I 
said : " Mr. Li, would you like to know more of Yeh 
Soo and why He died ? " 

" Very much," said Mr. Li. So for a year and more I 
taught Mr. Li ; and then one day he was baptized, taking 
the name of Andrew. 

That is the true story of how Mr. Li wrote his accounts 
and was brought to Christ — just through some paper 
books, but those paper books had printed on them the 
Word of Life. 



FROM A RICE FIELD iK CHINA TO 
A RICE PUDDING IN ENGLAND 

WE are only a few little grains of rice from a country {ar away. 
Which some folks call Old China land, and others Far Cathay. 
We were born In a field of mud and slush, surrounded by plants 
of tea. 
And we watched the people pick the leaves as busy as they could be. 

When first we saw the light of day we were very soft and green. 
And felt like being blown away when the wind was strong and keen ; 
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But tbe son soon baked us hard as nuts, and we turned a golden blown, 
And little we eared tor gales or storms, though they fiercely beat us 
down. 

One day we heard the farmer say : " This rlee is fit to reap ; 
We'll cut and thresh it to-morrow morn and gather it into a heap." 
Then they carried us off tied up in a bag and put us under a house, 
Where we found it dark and damp and cold. (Was that the squeak of 
a mouse?) 

Then later on we were shaken out and placed in the sun to dry. 

And battered with hammers made of stone till our coats tell oB with a 

sigh. 
So of course our colour was greatly changed, we glistened and looked 

quite nice ; 
And people said as they passed os by : " That looks like very good 

rice ! " 

Again we found ourselves in a bag and carried a very long way. 

And then dumped down in a great big store, and hoped we had come to 

stay. 
For the store was airy and light and clean, and hundreds of bags were 

there. 
Containing all sorts of grains and fruit, some common and some quite 

rare. 

One morning a man came into the store, a Christian we were told. 

And we heard him say ere he went away : "Your store is a mine of 

gold! 
Do you know Who created all these things tor the service and use of 

man? 
Because it's our duty to thank Him much and serve Him as well as we 

can." 

" I've always been told the world was made by the god we call Pankn, 

But I do not know, as a matter of tact, it this is false or true. 

You will find his temples all over the land, and we oiler him gifts of 

food; 
And we think it he accepts our gifts they will keep him In gradous 

mood." 

" No, no, my friend, it was not Panku who gave tfils world its birth. 

But the one true God Who is called Shangti,the Lord of Heaven and 

earth. 
He sent His Son to die for us all, because He loved us so ; 
And if we are willing to trust in Him, we shall conquer every foe." 

We listened to all this curious talk ; and not long after were sold. 
And carried aboard a great big ship and pitched down into its hold. 
Away we went across the sea, ten thousand miles and more. 
And when the end of the voyage was reached we were landed on Eng- 
land's shore. 

Then we were sold once more to a man who carried us on his back, 

And said to his wife when he reached his home : " Here is the rice you 

lack." 
She baked ns in an open dish with sugar and eggs and spice ; 
And by doing tliis, alas I 'tis true, she ended our lives in a trice ! 

LL. LLOYD 



BUYING SUGAR CANE 




THE) children in the picture are enjoying themselves ! A seller ol 
sugar cane has come to tbeii village, and these lucky children are 
buying pieces of it. The outside sUn is very tough, but they manage 
to tear it off with their teeth and so get at the sweet juice within. 
Is that why dentists do such a good trade in China? You often see a dentist 
pulling out people's teeth In the crowded streets, and he usually wears a 
necklace of the teeth which he has taken out tor toothache sufferers, to show 
what his trade is I 

Do you know how sugar cane grows? It Is a sort of reed, very tall 
and strong, lor the stalks or canes grow sometimra to the height ot 15 feet, 
and the canes are 1^ to 2 inches thick. The canes are jointed, something 
like bamboo, vrith long, bright leaves growing out of the joints — similar to 
an iris leaf, only longer — generally from 2 to 8 feet long and about 3 inches 
wide. Sometimes a light feathery flower crowns the canes. The canes are 
planted close together in rows about 3 feet apart. (See page 57.) 
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THE STORY OF GOi.DEN TREE 



By Miss A, F. Forge, Hinghwa, Fukien, China 

AT last there was a slack day at the Hinghwa 
hospital; there had been fewer out-patients, and 
not so many dressings to change in the wards, 
so Sister decided that an opportunity had come for her 
to go to a village that she had promised to visit. She 
had dinner early, sent for the chair coolies, and started 
for Borindung. 

It was a lovely day. Nearly everyone seemed to be 
out of doors. The Chinese people sitting at their door- 
steps greeted the foreign nurse as she passed, and asked 
where she was going and whether she had eaten her 
dinner, and nearly all of them called out : " Be quick and 
come back." It is very polite in China to ask people 
whether they have eaten their breakfast, dinner, or 
supper — according to the time of day. 
It was very hot going through the crowded narrow 

streets, and in some places, 
where the shopkeepers had 
displayed their wares outside, 
the people had to squeeze in 
under the shop fronts to make 
room for the sedan chair to 
pass along ! The noise was 
deafening, for all the way 
along the chair coolies shouted 
out : " Mind your back," 
" Make room for a chair." 
Their voices got louder and 
louder, and what with their 
shouting and the noise of the 
shopkeepers, there was a din ! 
38 




A Baby in his tub-like " high 
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AUng the Country Lanes 



The nurse reached the 
city gate at last and was 
soon out in the lovely 
country along the lanes, 
where the hedges were 
beautiful with wild roses. 
The journey took nearly 
two hours, during which 
time threehalts were made 
— twice for the chair bearers to have a rest, a smoke, 
and something to eat ; the third time was at a big village. 
A woman came running out of one of the houses calling 
the men to stop. She had recognized the hospital Sister, 
and wanted her to come in and see her old grandmother 
who, she said, was very ill. So the chair bearers turned 
back, and Sister went into a half-tumble-down house at 
the back of a shop. An old lady was sitting up in bed 
smiling, and showed an ugly sore on her leg. Had Sister 
anything in her pocket to put on to it ? It had been 
sore for two years, and was getting worse, and the medicine 
she bought at the shop cost a lot of money and did no 
good. The nurse was very sorry that she had no medicine 
with her. But she talked to the old lady for a little 
while and advised her to go to the nai'ssion hospital. 

" But how can I get there ? " she asked ; " I cannot 
^alk." 

" Why, come in a sedan chair," said Sister. 

At this the old lady laughed again, and said : " I never 
thought of that ! " 

So Sister wished her good-bye, and said how glad she 
was that she had nothing more serious, the matter with 
her — for the granddaughter had said that she was seriously 
ill! 

" I told her to say that," the old lady repUed, " for I 
was afraid that if you had known that I only had a sore 
leg you would not have come back, and I wanted to see 
you so much ! I have often heard of the hospital and 
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what the Christian foreigners do ; now I am very happy 
because you have told me many things. Come again and 
teach me ; I'm an old woman and want to know about 
the place called Heaven ; but I'd be afraid to go to 
church for fear the idols should get angry." 

The granddaughter, who had vanished on Sister's 
arrival, now appeared carrying a tray upon which was a 
big basin full of sweet liquid in which four poached eggs 
were floating. Sister declared at first that she could not 
eat any. But she tasted a little, for the old lady begged 
so hard, and with another good-bye, and an entreaty that 
she would come to the hospital. Sister entered her chair 
and was soon hurrying along towards her destination. 

She arrived at last at Borindung, and very soon a crowd 
assembled — ^bustling, jostling, all eager to get near, all 
talking together and making curious remarks. 
" Are you a man or a woman ? " asked one old dame. 
" Are you blind that you cannot see she is a woman ? " 
replied a young girl. 

" How old are you ? " asked one. 
" Try and guess," said Sister. 

And they guessed from sixty to one hundred, for it is 
considered very polite to tell a person that she is older 
than you really think she is ! 

Then followed such questions as : " How much did 
your dress cost ? " " Did you make it yourself ? " " Did 
you weave the cloth ? " " Are your father and mother 
living ? " " How old are they ? " and many more. 

All these questions had to be answered before the 
teaching could begin, and then a Chinese Christian who 
was there told the people to be quiet^ as the visitor had 
come to tell them something far mdre important than 
about things like dress, etc. Then, taking off his hat, 
he told them that he was going to pray to the one true 
God, and to ask Him to give them an understanding 
heart. At this some of the crowd moved away as though 
afraid. 
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At the close of the prayer Sister stood up and told 
them of God's great love and about the Lord Jesus. 
Not a sound could be heard as she spoke, except the 
singing of the birds and humming of the bees. 

The Chinese Christian then spoke to them again. He 
told of the work done in the mission hospital, and ad- 
vised them to take their sick ones to the clever English 
doctor ; then once again he bowed his head and asked 
God to sow the seed of the Gospel in. their hearts. 

On hearing that the foreign lady helped to heal the 
sick, the people crowded round her, telling of their various 
aches and pains. Sister visited some of their homes — 
such dark, dirty places ; the people were not poor, but 
they allowed the pigs and chickens to live in the same 
rooms as themselves. She told them more of the Lord 
Jesus, and promised to help those who came to the 
hospital ; and at last, with many a farewell, she entered 
her chair, followed by shouts from the people to come 
again soon. She wondered if she would ever see any of 
them again, and whether they would forget her and her 
words. 

There was one who did not forget — a' dirty, untidy boy, 
named Gung Su (Golden Tree). He was the only child 
of a poor widow, whose home was just one tiny room, 
and whose chief means of getting a living was picking up 
sticks for firewood. She was a delicate woman, small 
and thin and very miserable. Her husband had died 
when Gung Su was young, and not being able to earn 
much she had sold her possessions onp by one, until only 
the barest necessary bits of furniture were left. 

Gung Su was not strong, and was lame on account of a 
bad sore on his leg which would not heal ; so the money 
that ought to have been spent on food was given to the 
idols in the hope that one day they would look with 
favour upon the widow and make her son strong and well. 
The idols gave no help and she was getting more miserable 
each day. Gung Su was nearly thirteen years old, and 
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Tbe Idols which Failed to Help Gung Su, but which his 
Mother Feared 



ought to be at work ; yet he seemed to get smaller and 
smaller, and his leg got worse and worse. 

That afternoon he had seen the crowd and had crept 
in behind, and listened with both his- ears to all that was 
said. He had returned home in haste and told his mother 
as much as he could remember, and begged her to take 
him to the hospital the next day. He told of some one 
named Jesus, Who went about doing good, and Gung 
Su said he did not think that their i^ols could ever help 
them. But the mother only shook her head and told him 
to speak quietly in case the idols heard and were angry. 
She could not take Gung Su to the Christian hospital, 
she said, without the idols' permission. 

So the days passed into weeks, and the weeks passed 
into months, and things went on as before in the little 
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household, except that each day Gung Su asked his mother 
to take him to the hospital, and each day she refused. 

Gung Su's leg continued to get worse. The harvest 
was near, and bojrs were wanted in the fields, but Gung 
Su could not work. Then at last his mother gave in ; 
but not before she had gone to the idol temple and had 
deposited a sum of money, and prayed for protection for 
herself and her son. 

So one morning, after fastening up the door, they set 
off to the city of Hinghwa, and trudging along, they at 
last arrived at the big out-patient room of the mission 
hospital, where a dear old Chinese Bible woman was 
waiting to give everyone a welcome. They sat with many 
others and listened to the wonderful story of God's love. 

At last their turn came to see the doctor, and poor 
Gung Su hobbled in to the consulting room with joy 
and eagerness ; but when the mother was told that 
her boy must remain in the hospital for a few weeks, 
she burst into tears and said that- she could never 
leave him, for she feared some evil would befall him. She 
begged the doctor to put medicine on" the leg that would 
heal it immediately. She knew he could do wonderful 
things, and that was why she had come ; surely they 
were not to have their long weary walk for nothing ! 

Poor mother ! She left the room with the tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks and Gung Su pulling at her jacket, 
begging her to leave him. At last she consented, and 
before long her boy was clean and comfortably settled 
in bed, his leg bandaged with cooling dressings. He soon 
fell asleep, for the walk had tired him considerably. All 
next day he was glad to lie still ; but on the third day he 
was greatly distressed when he was told that he must 
stay in bed for several days. He got aiigry, and declared 
that he would get up and go home*. Nurse could do 
nothing with him, so Sister had to be fetched. A quiet 
lecture had to be given, more tears were shed, and at 
last he cried himself to sleep. 
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But the poor leg got worse instead of better, so the 
doctor decided to have him carried to the operating room 
to cut away the bad place. Within an hour nurse carried 
him back again to his bed, and told the other boys not to 
make a noise, for she wanted him to sleep. For the next 
few days the leg was very painful, and nurse had great 
difficulty in keeping Gung Su from tearing off the band- 
ages. At last it began to get well and he was allowed 
to get up ; this made him very happy. But one morning 
there were loud sounds of quarrelliiig, and nurse found 
that Gung Su had produced a pack of cards and had been 
teaching two other boys to play games for money, pocket- 
ing all they put down. They declared that he had been 
cheating, and he had threatened to fight them. The 
cards were taken away, and later, when peace had been 
restored, nurse had a talk with Gung Su. 

That night, for the first time, Gung Su knelt down 
and asked God to help him to be a good boy. From 
that night he began to be eager to l^am the hymns and 
texts like the other children in the ward ; and by the 
time he was well enough to go home he could repeat the 
Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, and some hymns 
and texts, his favourites being St. John iii. 16, and 
I John ii. I, 2. He asked for a Bible to take home. 

It was a great joy to his mother to see that his leg was 
healed and that he was able to walk without limping. 
But when he refused to worship the idols, she was very 
sad, and begged him not to become a Christian, He told 
her she did not understand, and said that if only she would 
go with him to church on Sunday she would learn all he 
had learnt, and they could both be happy. So one Sim- 
day she went with him all the way to the city to church ; 
but the noise of singing so frightened her that she refused 
to go again ! She forbade Gung Su to do so, telling him 
that if he disobeyed her she would starve herself to 
death, then he would have no mother ! Poor Gung 
Su ! how frightened he was when his mother began to 
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carry out her threat, and would not eat her dinner next 
day! 

So the days and weeks and months passed by. Gung 
Su grew bigger and stronger. He' went to work in the 
fields and helped to get a living for himself and his mother ; 
and often when no one was near he would repeat aloud a 
prayer or hymn he had learnt while he was in the hospital. 
He often longed to go to church, and also to visit the 
hospital to see his old friends. 

At last the fruit season arrived, and the one tree in the 
widow's garden was loaded with ripe, red, juicy berries, 
which grow only in China. Gung. Su suggested to his 
mother tliat they should pick a basketful of the fruit 
and take it- to the hospital as a thankoffering. He re- 
minded her of all that had been done for him, and that 

he was now 
strong and 
weU. His 
mother was 
willing, so 
they picked 
the fruit 
and Gung 
S u carried 
it one after- 
noon to the 
hospital 
with the re- 
quest that 
half be 
given to the 
doctor and 
half to the 
nurses. He 
stayed t o 

This is ft " carriage for twins," and shows how the mothers 

take their children to the mission hospital n O O n Ser- 
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vice in the hospital and had some tea in Sister's oifice. 
There he told how his mother had made him promise 
not to go to church, and he asked Sister to pray for 
him that he might never forget all he had learnt, and 
to ask God, too, that his mother might turn away from 
the idols. 

A whole year passed before his hospital friends saw 
Golden Tree again. Then he brought another basket of 
fruit. This took place year after year for four years. 
The fifth year he came with his mother. After a long 
talk with Sister the mother promised to allow her son 
to go to church. 

Three more years have passed away, and Gung Su, 
who has become his mother's sole siipport, is now being 
prepared for baptism. Will you pray that his mother 
may soon become a Christian too ? 

TIT-BITS FROM CHINA 

A CHINESE junk has eyes painted one on ea^h side of the bow. It 
yon ask the boatman why this is, he says : " No have got eyes, 
DO can see walkee." 

A Chinese carpenter seems able to pick np his tools with his feet quite as 
easily as with his hands. 

It is considered very rude to appear before a superior wearing spectacles, 
and a Chinaman dare not do so, though he may be half blind. 

Many Chinese believe that the world is flat and rests on the back of a huge 
dragon — and that an earthquake is caused by this old dragon turning over 
to rest in a more comfortable position. 

When a lunar eclipse takes place, the Chinese beat drums and gongs, 
and make as much noise as they can, hoping to drive away the dragon which 
they think is trying to swallow the moon. 

The Chinese shake hands by moving their clasped hands up and down in 
front of each other. 

Their good-bye is : " Walk away from us as slowly as you can." 

Dried snake, powdered, is among the curious medicines used in China. 

A great black smudge on a child's forehead may not be accidentaL His 
mother may have " decorated " him to make him look ugly so that the 
devils may not harm him ! 

A well-cared-for Chinese baby is often dressed in a tiny red coat and 
green trousers well wadded tor warmth. His red cap is ornamented with 
bits of looking-glass and ugly devices to frighten those evil spirits ! For 
the same reason fond parents give their children unattractive names—such 
as " dog's-tail 1 " " stupid old woman," " stupid dog." 





GRANDFATHER'S 
BIRTHDA Y 

Scene. — A reception room in a mandarin's house. Seated, 
Mrs. La, a grandmother ; Mrs. Fan, her daughter- 
in-law. Standing : Mrs. Fan's two children — Loti, 
a boy, aged ten, and Chao, a girl, aged nine. By the 
door, Fu-San, a slave girl, aged twelve. 

Mrs. Lo. An honourable visitor will soon be here. 

Mrs. Fan. Although unmarried, which seems very 
singular, she is a charming lady, and so fond of the 
children. 

Mrs. L. Her brother, the official gentleman from 
England, with whom our relatives have business, is a 
very worthy gentleman, I am told. 

Mrs. F. They are both worthy, or they would not 
wish to study our coimtry, and make further acquaintance 
with our families. 

Mrs. L. I hear steps coming across the courtyard. 
{A knocking : Fu-San opens the door and bowing low de- 
parts, as Miss Stone enters. The ladies all advance, 
clasping their own hands together and bowing low 
three times.) 

Mrs. L. Honourable lady, you have bestowed a great 
favour upon us. We invite you to be seated. 

Miss Stone {seating herself). It is yourselves, gracious 
ladies, who bestow favour in allowing my unworthy self 
to visit you in your ancestral abode at this auspicious 
season. I understand that your venerable husband 
(bowing to Mrs. L., who also bows) was seventy yesterday. 

Mrs. L. Truly he attained that age, but it is nothing, 
nothing. 

Miss S. Your daughter-in-law, when inviting me, was 
kind enough to say that I might see the embroidered panels 
and other presents offered by Mr. Lo!s fellow citizens. 
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Mrs. L. and Mrs. F. {together). We shall be pleased. 
{Enter Fu-San, with cups of tea on a tray, which she carries 
round and then retires to the doior. Loti and Chao 
bring howls of sweetmeats from a marble-topped table 
and o^er to Miss S. ) 

Miss S. What lovely sweets ! Are these for your 
birthday, Loti and Chao ? 

Loti. No, we do not have birthdays ! 

Miss S. Not have birthdays ! 

Mrs. F. We do not celebrate birthdays till fifty years 
of age, and then again each ten years as long as one lives, 

Chao. But when anyone we know is old enough to 
keep a birthday we always have lots of sweets and a 
holiday. 

Miss S. That is almost as good as keeping your own 
birthday then. But are you not going to offer any sweets 
to the little girl at the door ? 

Mrs. F. No. She is only a slave. 

Miss S. May I be permitted to inquire if you pur- 
chased her ? 

Mrs. L. No, there is a large hole in the city wall, 
where a basket is kept. Into this basket baby girls, who 
are not wanted, are put, and those who wish to bring 
one up as a slave come and help themselves. 

Miss S. But suppose no one wants them ? 

Mrs. L. Then they die. 

Miss S. So you really saved her life ? 

Mrs. L. Yes, but we did it for our own benefit ; she 
is a thing of naught. 

Miss S. {aside). Poor mite ! And these are kind 
people ! What must it be for child-slaves with the wilfully 
cruel? {Aloud.) I observed two grand new scarlet 
lanterns at your gate as I came in, 

Mrs. F. They are part of the birthday celebrations. 
My honourable father-in-law's name is inscribed on them 
in large black letters which can be read by day and when 
the lanterns are lighted at night. 

4 
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Miss S. They are very handsome. 

Loti. Did you see the yellow rose in a pot in the court- 
yard ? We gave grandfather that Chao and I. 

Miss S. I did see it ; it is very lovely ; so are all your 
flowers. In my country also we have gardens, but we 
do not have our flowers growing in all sorts of beautiful 
coloured pots and standing on little walls of green tiles, 
as you do. 

Mrs. L. How then are they grown ? 

Miss S. Our gardens are not tiled or paved, but are 
of earth ; and our plants are usually grown in the ground, 
as wild ones here do, though we also have some in pots. 

Mrs. F. How strange ! The garden must be dirty ! 

Mrs. L. Perhaps our visitor would now like to see the 
presents. 

Miss S. It would give me great pleasure. 

Mrs. L. (to Fu-San). Let your honourable master's 
birthday presents be brought. 

(Fu-San goes out and returns almost immediately with two 
elder women slaves, laden with embroidered panels, 
lacquer bowls, etc., which they -present to Mrs. L., 
who passes them to Miss S.) 

Miss S. Ah ! This embroidery is wonderful ! In 
my own poor country we are but barbarians in needle- 
work compared with your countrywomen. The colours, 
too, are so beautiful ! At which shop can one obtain such 
silks ? 

Mrs. F. We always buy ours at the door. 

Miss S. At the door ! 

Mrs. F, Yes. The floss-silk hawker carries a cup- 
board full of little drawers in which all the colours are 
sorted out. Nearly everything is brought to our doors 
by the daily hawkers, if we desire it. 

Mrs. L. The book which your honourable brother 
kindly sent is wonderful. One of the books of your 
rehgion, is it not ? 

Miss S. Yes, " The Pilgrim's Progress." My brother 
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would have sent a copy of the New Testament, but he 
thought that Mr. Lo had one. 

Mrs. L. True, one was given him by the English 
gentleman who was here before your brother ; but on 
reading it he decided to bum it, which he did with the 
greatest reverence. 

Miss S. Why did he do that ? 

Mrs. L. Because he did not wish the knowledge to 
spread that so good a man as your* Jesus had been so 
badly treated. He thought it would induce disrespect 
of all mankind. 

Miss S. That was indeed a remarkable thought. But 
the Lord Jesus is not only our Jesus ; He is yours also. 

Mrs. F. How can that be ? He was not a Chinaman ? 

Miss S. No, but He is the Son of God, and your own 
proverb says : " Three feet over your head is God," that 
is, He is ever5rwhere — in China as in England ; and you, 
as much as we, are beloved by Him, 

Mrs. F. This honourable Jesus may be the Son of 
God, as you say, but He is a foreign God. 

Miss S. I saw, as I crossed your courtyard, the sun shin- 
ing on your flowers. Is the sun a native or a foreign sun ? 

Mrs. F. The sun is for all because= it does not belong 
to earth but to Heaven. 

Miss S. And the Lord Jesus is for all, because He does 
not belong to earth but to Heaven, though He came to 
earth for love of all, and He shines upon all, but all do not 
perceive Him, even as blind men see not the sun. 

Mrs. L. We thought, lady, you lived in our land to 
attend to your honourable brother's establishment ; we 
did not know you were a missionary of the Jesus doctrine. 

Miss S. I am not a missionary, but it is not only 
missionaries from my country who love the Lord Jesus 
and long to see others love Him too. In my country all 
are called His followers and many truly are, though only 
a few such, too few, become missionaries. But I have 
stayed too long. I must leave your kind society. 
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Mrs. L. You have only just come ! 

Mrs. F. Please sit down again. 

Loti and Chao. Please do not go. 

Miss S. You are so kind, but my brother will be 
wanting me. 

Mrs. L. We will walk through the Courtyard with you. 

Miss S. May I give a message to your little ones from 
the Lord Jesus before I go ? 

Mrs. L. Certainly, with pleasure, if it will not teach 
them to dishonour their ancestors. 

Miss S. It will not do that ; He is very particular 
about reverence to parents. This is His message, and 
(smiling at Fu-San) He sends it to all children : " Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of Heaven." 

[They go out, leaving Fu-San.) 

Fu-San {clasping her hands). Lord Jesus, how I wish 
I could learn about You ; I am sure I should love You ! 

A. W. F. 



WHO WILL HELP? 

HAVE you noticed in " Chinese Pig " the number of queer things the 
Chinese eat? You might like to go through the book and make a 
list of them. Perhaps you would not care for most of their " pies," 
but some are very good. What do you think of the people themselves? 
They make splendid Christians. We know of one young Christian China- 
man who was ottered a situation in a business firm at 57s. a week. He 
preferred to accept a post as a master in a mission school at 15s. a week 
because he wanted to take a share in teaching Chinese boys of the love of 
the great God. 

Will you help some more of the Chinese to know of Jesus Christ ? You 
can do so by praying for them and by giving money tor mission schools for 
the boys and girls, and hospitals for the sick people. Get some friends to 
join with you. For £S a year you can have a " Share" in a mission station 
and will receive news of the work twice a year. I suppose you take in the 
" Round World " ? It not, you should begin at once ; it costs one penny a 
month. In this magazine you will often find stories from China, and hints 
as to ways In which young people can help. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES (see pa^e 29). 

1. Kienning. 2. (a) Funing, (b) Ningpo. 8. CHINA (CynlC, HuldaH, 
Ittal, NathaN, ApphlA). 
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And Some Suggestions For Christmas Presents 

INSTEAD of having an 
alphabet and spelling 
words, the Chinese 
people use " characters." 
These are difficult to learn, 
and there are about 40,000 
of them. When they are 
written by hand they look 
very different from those 
which are printed. Both 
of the characters on this 
page mean " Happiness." 

As we specially think of happiness at Christmas, you 
will find these characters useful for making your presents 
or Christmas cards. Suppose you are making a pin- 
cushion, a brush-and-comb bag, or a night-dress case, you 
might embroider " Happiness " on it. The first character 
I have drawn for you is just like one I have got on a 
bag. I have put strokes to show which way the stitches 

should go. 

Shall I tell you how this 
character for happiness is 
divided up and what it 
means ? On the left-hand 
side the dot, the corner, 
the straight line, and the 
other dot mean " clothes " ; 
on the right side first you 
get a horizontal stroke that 
means " one " ; underneath 
is a square with a hole in 
the middle, and that means 
" mouth " ; and underneath 
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this there is a large square crossed by hedges or ditches, 
and that means " a field." In China rice grows in the 
fields. Now do you understand what happiness to a China- 
man means ? " Clothes and food enough for one mouth ! " 
The other character has been written with a brush, 
Chinese fashion. You will understand what I meant 
when I said that written characters look different from 
the printed ones. You can trace it on a piece of thin 
paper, cut it out and paste it carefully on a nice piece of 
card and paint it bright red. If you can print letters 
well, you could paint " Happiness ! " underneath, and at 
the side : " Wishing you a Happy Christmas." 




China's Transport Problem 

In vast districts of China tbere are as yet no trains. The paths are too narrow lor carts, 
so all manner ol things are slung on to poles and carried by men. Here Is s goods train ! 
When on the move the man places the pole across bis shoulder (see picture on page IS). 



COAL MINING AND A TALE OF 
SOME CHINESE MINERS 

THE coal fields of China are practically inexhaustible. 
They are of such enormous extent that it is 
estimated that they could supply the world's 
need of coal for thousands of years to come. The Chinese 
discovered the value of this hidden wealth of the earth 
2000 years ago or more ; whereas the first licence to 
dig coal in England was granted to Newcastle-on-Tyne 
some 1400 years later— about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 

But the Chinese showed no enterprise in mining. They 
gathered the coal which cropped out on the surface of 
the earth, but went no deeper. We know, of course, that 
old China was backward. She did liot move with the 
times ; she had no machinery. But her people were 
industrious. Could they not have dug into the earth for 
coal? 

Yes ! Doubtless they could have done so, and they 
did in a few places here and there, but the truth is they 
were afraid to disturb the dragons whom they believe 
sleep in the earth, and who, if interfered with, would 
bring terrible disaster to the country. 

These superstitious fears are being gradually dissipated, 
and shafts are being simk, and Western machinery and 
methods adopted, especially in North China. So plentiful 
is the coal and so cheap the labour, that coal can be 
bought at the pit's mouth for two or three shillings a ton. 
It is quite possible, if our own output of coal does not 
meet our needs, that we may import Chinese coal some 
day ; but the time is not yet. At present, railways are 
few and far between in China, and the cost of transport 
is very great ; but in time these difficulties will be 
removed. 

A British newspaper correspondent, who writes under 
the name of "Rover," spent Christmas, 1918, in Nganyuen, 
a colliery town of 2000 inhabitants. Somewhat to his 
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surprise, for Ngan5aien is eighty-eight miles from the 
nearest mission station, he found that there were some 
Christians among the miners, and they invited him to go 
to their Christmas Day service. In spite of blinding rain 
and a biting cold wind, the church* was crowded, the 
visitor being the only foreigner. In describing his visit 
in a Chinese newspaper, " Rover " confessed that he had 
often spoken slightingly of Chinese Christians. Then he 
wrote : "I take it all back. I have done the Chinese 
Christians an injury in my ignorance, and now I ask their 
indulgence. And why this change ? Just that Christian 
church at Nganjmen. No sane man could any longer 
declare that Chinese Christians are not the real thing if 
he had the privilege of being present at those services." 

Would you like to hear the history of this Christian 
Church ? Well, when the coal field was opened, men 
flocked there from many parts of China, all keen on making 
their bit. Among them were a few Christians. They 
rented a house and used it as a church, and did their 
best to teach any of their fellow miners or others who cared 
to learn. And many did care. At the request of these 
Christian miners a Christian teacher travelled to Ngan- 
3men once a fortnight and spent the week-end among them. 
Fortunately he was able to journey part of the way by 
train and also by launch on a river, but even so it took 
him a whole day to travel the eighty-five miles. 

In time the temporary church became too small for the 
continually growing congregation, and after about three 
years they built their own church, which they named 
" St. James' " ; and in 1918, in response to their request, a 
Chinese clergyman, the Rev. H. C. Wo* was sent to them. 
The congregation pays part of the salary of this Chinese 
missionary, and they promise that within five years they 
will pay the whole of it; so that the Church in that 
colliery town will be entirely self-supporting. 

That is the tale of the Chinese Christian miners of 
Nganyuen. 



MAKING SUGAR CANE INTO SUGAR 




AT harvest time the sugar canes are cut down close to the ground, and 
the leaves stripped off. Some of the canes are sold for eating 
raw (see page 37), but most ol them are crushed and made into sugar. 
In this picture yon see the farmer at work. He has just thrown an armful 
of long, freshly cut sugar canes into a kind of well, and is driving the two 
oxen very slowly round and round. Under the great basket, placed there 
as a shade, there is a heavy stone wheel, and as the oxen draw this round 
with them, it squeezes the juice out of the canes. The juice runs into a 
trough ; it is then boiled, and when cold looks like toflee. A lot of toflee- 
sugar is sold in China for sweetening purposes. This crude sugar has to go 
through a refining process before it becomes the sugar of commerce. 

The little fellow in the picture is gnawhig a length of the cane which his 
father has given him. He is rather solemn over it. Perhaps he has got hold 
of a rather tough bit of skin. 
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Do you vant to picture to yonrselt tbe kind of reception room In which " Fragrance " saw 
the Chinese (east f II so, make a Chinese house ot your own y- Here are the full direc- 
tions. It is just the kind of house in which LotI and chao and Hr. LI live. It will be very 
Interesting to imagine them walking round the courtyard, and Ur. Li reading and Chao 
embroidering, and playing games ! 



THE PLAN. Get a strong 
piece of clean white paper, 
1 8 inches wide and 25 
inches long, and mark it out in 
pencil, as shown in the plan. 
Let A to B be 4 inches, B to c 
2j inches, c to D 4J inches, d to E 
6 inches, E to F 4J inches, f to G 
3 inches. Double the paper and 
make a crease from B to B, c to c, 
D to D, and r to F. Then put your 
paper flat again. Now measure 
A to R 3 inches both sides, and 
G to J 3 inches ; double the paper 
from top to bottom, and crease 
H to J both sides. Now with 
scissors cut B to K, c to L, D to M, 
F to o on both sides. 

Before putting up the house 
you must draw and paint the tiles 
on the floor, that is from M M N N 
for the reception room floor, and 
from N N o o for the floor of the 
" weather well " or courtyard. 
To get them even make pencil 
dots one inch apart all along m m 
and M N, then join m with centre 
dot between n n ; all lines run 
parallel down to the line o o. 
These tiles may all be painted a 
light red, {he colour of rather pale 
red bricks. 

Divide o o into half, and 
measure ij inch each side, call- 
ing centre t and the right- and 
left-hand points r. Then draw 
straight line down from t, iJ 
inch, and one from each r. 
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Join these three lower lines ; you 
will then have points s T s. You 
can paint the door r s a nice dark 
red. Cut R T and s T and T T. 
Then it can double backwards 
and R s makes its hinge both sides. 
You see it is a double door, with 
two leaves to it. Now you must 
draw tiles on the roof of 
A A K K L L, and also on the lower 
roof E G G E. Paint these tiles 
grey, with darker lines between 
them. (Turn over your paper 
and look at the back view of plan.) 

The courtyard is partly covered 
in. It has a roof ij inch wide. 
Mark out from E both sides, ij 
inch to n. From u draw a line 
straight down until it reaches at 
point V line F o. Mark ofE from 
F 2 inches to z. Join z v. Cut 
E u, and crease u v z v and the 
line between e u as far as z v. 

Before putting up the house, 
paint the inside of your roof 
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HOW TO MAKE A CHINESE HOUSE 



TOJmW^^ttmBti^d 




Back Viewof Plaji 
brown, that is from a a k k and 

B B C C, also EGGB tO UVVU. 

Leave all walls white, as they 
would be whitewashed, but the 
inside of the roofs will be wood. 
The Building. Now, have paste 
or gum ready to stick things to- 
gether, or, if you like, first pin it, 
and then, when you see how it is 
going to look, and are sure you 
have got it right, you can gum it. 
The roof is a a c c ; the highest 
part is K K ; A A K K slopes down 
to the front ; b b c c slopes to 
the back. Now lift it up and 
bring A A forward until M L is 
standing straight up, that is the 
back wall of the room. Take 
hold of K L B c, and double over 
it l' c' m d, letting the point c' 
come about an inch below k. 
(This will leave a little piece 
jutting out from the top corner 
of B ; upon this will presently be 
fixed A B K.) Pin that together. 
Then lift up l c m d. m d n k is a 
wide wall of the reception room ; 



A pin those together until you have 
done the two sides exactly alike. 
^ Now double underneath m A b k, 
i-cand the ends of the roof in front 
will go off in a point. To make 
the roof Very steady, you might 
have two thin sticks, each about 
5 inches long, and put them on 
the floor ajid let the roof rest on 
them. 

Farnlture and Ornaments. You 
have now got your room ready for 
its furniture and ornaments. On 
the next page are some specimens 
which you can trace. You will 
need eight scrolls. Paint them 
d. bright vermilion, and put 
some tiny strokes of gold (or 
^ yellow) to look like the writing on 
them. Two should hang on the 
main wall, and you can put the 
others on the side walls. There 
are two pictures of idols ; trace 
these and paint them red and 
yellow, orblue, with red faces and 
any other colours ; they are sure to 
be ugly. Then trace two ancestral 
tablets and paint them dark brown, 
with a very little gold (or yellow) 
for the writing. The idols and 
tablets should stand on a shelf on 
the main wall. (See plan 4.) I 
think it would be easiest to stick 
them on the wall, then rule a 
double line underneath and paint 
a shelf dark brown. There are 
two doors on this side 
of the room ; you can 
paint them dark red, 
like the front door. 




'^■Vcli. View, sU.^wiri^ rfcoj 
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You would And It easier 

to gum on the scrolls, 

idols, ancestral tablets, and 

paint the shell and doors, 

before setting up the 

house. Be sure that the 

paint is quite dry before 

you gum them on I 
The tables for the 

wedding feast will all be 

put in the room M m n n. 

There should beonelarge 

table in the centre, and 

as many little tea-tables 

as you like arranged in 

rows down either side exactly 

matching, with only just room to 

pass between the tables. You will 

find plans for making the chairs 
and tables, which you 
must pencil out on a 
strong piece of paper. In 
the plan for the seat and 
arm of chair from A to 
B is I inch, a to h is i 
inch, A to F J- inch, a to 
c J inch, A to D 2 inches, 
E to D J inch. Cut c a 
and F H. Crease a a, 
A F, F G G F, and E. Take 

A F and fold round until it comes 

behind a c. Stick a c f. Fold 

F G (arm) straight upright and 

stick E to back of chair. In the 

plan for the back of 

chair, j to l is ij inch, 

} to K ij inch, J to M 

J inch, K to N J inch. 

From N to the outside 

line J K is i inch. Cut 

out M M N N on both 

sides. Crease k k and 

stick K L under a f. 

Stick E D where dotted 

line is shown. In the 

plan for the table a to 

A is I inch wide and ij 

inch long, a to b iJ 






inch, A to F J inch, a 
to c } inch. Cut c a. 
Crease a a, a f (both 
sides). Take a f and 
fold round until it 
comes behind a c. 
Stick A c F. A long 
central table can be 
made exactly the same 
as the small tables, ex- 
cept that A to A should 
be 3 inches long. Paint 
all the chairs and tables 
tilack, or very dark 
brown, and put the 

chairs between the tables, and also 

a chair on each 

side of the big 

table. If you 

like you may 

have a tiny 

piece of bright 

coloured silk as 

a table - cloth, 

hanging down in 

the front of the 

big table. 

Now B= E G G 

is like the court- 

y a r d of the 

house ; the wall 

is not so high as 

the rest of the house ; the Chinese 

call this part the weather well. 
They generally have 
four flower stands here, 
two on each side, with 
several pots of flowers. 
You could take a tiny 
strip of paper, curl it 
round a pencil and gum 
it together to make a 
flower pot. Make as 
many coloured flowers 
as you can, and stick 
them into your pots, 
and make a stand for 
them. The roof does 
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not cover the 
centre where the 
flowers are, so 
they can get sun- 
•^ shine and rain. 
Soot of Court- 
yard. To make 
the roof : Con- 
tinue line s T s 
out until it 
reaches line o j ; 
call point x. 
Divide x j into 
half (both sides) ; 
call points w and 
join them to- 
gether. On either 
side of J set off Y 
I inch from j. 



B&ckofchzur 




and Y' ; each 

Crease o o, x x and x y' and w w 
as far as line x v'. Cut right 
away fogy. Lift o x until it 
stands upright. You will find x 
and Y come to- 
gether. Now stick 
together z F and 
Y X y'- The roof 
of your courtyard 
should now slope, 
like the house roof. 
Now you see your 
big door comes in 
the centre of your 
end wall. You can get two more 
little sticks and put them from the 
corner of the courtyard roof 
straight down into the courtyard ; 
thatwill keep thereof steady there. 
All the outside of the house can 
be painted a light blue or pale 
grey ; for the earth walls are lime- 
washed, and a little grey or blue 
colouring matter is 
added. 

Note. The elder 
children might like 
to make two long 
steps, reaching 
across from n to n, SketiJi of 



as the courtyard 
is always lower 
than the rest of 
the house. In 
which case it is 
besttocu|UNNU. 
Paste hoKse on to 
a piece of card- 
board, and gum 
an empty cotton- 
reel on to the 
bottom at each 
corner. Yoii now 
have the house 
2 inches higher 
than the court- 
yard. Join the 
courtyard and 
house together 
again by making two steps and 
attaching them to courtyard and 
house ■ and fill up the gap in the 
wall caused by the steps, with a 
paper. There should be no corner 
between e u. If there is, round 
it off. 

How to make a Caidboard 
House. When you have once 
made this house in paper you 
might like to try a more lasting 
one by using cardboard. Then 
you could add a few more things. 
From the*central beam of the roof 
of the reception room might be 
hanging a tiny lamp. You would 
want to use strips of thin canvas 
or calico for the hinges, and per- 
haps put; a few more sticks as 
uprights in the cor- 
ners and to support 
the roof. Make the 
whole standing on 
very thick paste- 
board, and have tiny 
holes in it, in which 
your little sticks 
would fit. 
A. M. Phillips. 
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